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Did You 
Know That = 


RAY SHERMAN, who teaches 
at Anderson, Indiana, and is 
president of Local 519, lives in 
the adjacent city of Middletown, 
Indiana, where he is a member 
of the local school board. 


BETTY HAWLEY DONNELLY 
of Local 24 has been for thirteen 
years executive secretary of the 
Advisory Board on Vocational 
Education of New York City, 
under which are thirty-five differ- 
ent committees engaged in build- 
ing up a vocational education 
program and in training skilled 
workers for the present defense 
emergency. She is also-a vice- 
president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor and secre- 
tary of its committee on educa- 
tion as well as being a member 
of the standing national trade 
and industrial education advisory 
committee of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education, which at 
the present time is guiding the 
defense training program. 


JOHN DeBOER, of Local 1, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English at that 
convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
November 20-22. He has recent- 
ly published a new book entitled 
“The Subject Fields in General 
Education.” 


organization's 


ANN GOLUBIN, a member of 
Local 332, has been appointed 
to the Montana Teachers Retire- 
ment Board. She was first recom- 
mended for this position by her 
own Butte Teachers Union and 
later had the support of nearly 
all the unions in her state. 


THORNE, labor 
AFL in 


consultant in 


FLORENCE 
research dean of the 
Washington and 
educational and legislative mat- 
ters, holds her union 
ship in the AFT. 
(Wouldn't you like your local 
mentioned in this column? Send 
notices of the achievements and 
activities of your members to 
George T. Guernsey, “American 
Teacher,” 506 S. Wabash Ave.., 
Chicago, Illinois). 


member- 











Teachers Union in Action 


231 HAMTRAMCK, MICH.— 
Following the $200 a vear 
raise in minimum pay won by Local 
231 of 
tramck teachers won raises ranging 
from $7 a year to $200, effective 
for 180 December 16. 


The raises total $17,000 a 


Detroit, suburban Ham- 


persons on 
vear. 
Married women teachers, who de- 
feated an carlier move to fire them, 
got raises up to $100 a vear, with 
a maximum salary level of $2500 
Raises for Hamtramck school clerks 
total $3000 for 


oa * . 


PORTLAND, 
Hunter, AFT 


forty emploves 


ORE Lila 


Vic e-pres- 


idemt, recently was guest of honor 
at a luncheon given by the Port- 
land Teachers Union She spoke 


on the benefits to be derived by 
membership in the 


Local 111 


growth of the Union 


teachers from 


AFT Mav 


told of the 


Darling of 


during the past vear and the in- 


creasing interest Which is_ being 


shown b Portland teachers in its 


activities 


In line with its policy of CO- 
operating with other labor groups 
the Portland Union has given sub- 
scriptions to the Oregon Labor 


Press to all its members 


* a + 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
428 ©, . 


Mountain it, 
Teachers Association was host to 
Lavle Lane, AFT vice-president, re- 
cently In addition to counseling 
and addressing members of the 
local, Miss Lane 
lic speec hes to the student 
of Howard High 
Sunday School of the First Baptist 


Church; and to a general meeting 


made several pub- 
bod\ 


School; to the 


of Union teachers at the Labor 
Temple, when she showed how the 
AFT could help the Mountain City 
Association in its struggle for equal 
educational opportunities for all 
* o . 

334 ELYRiA, OHIO. — The 

Ohio Federation of Teach- 
ers has undertaken to sponsor 
through the Ohio Supreme Court 
the case of Luella Eisenmann 
Brown, a married teacher of Elyria. 
She was married in August, 1940, 


and taught during the 1940-41 term 


granted 
to her marriage When the Elvria 


School Board failed to offer her a 


under a contract previous 


contract this vear she made a de- 


mand in writing on Novembe: 
The board took no action, and on 
Ohio 


Court issued a writ of mandamus 


her petition the Supreme 
ordering the board either to issue 
a contract immediately or to show 
cause by December 20 for not is- 
decided to 


course, and the 


suing it The board 


take the latter 
hearing has been set for the middle 


of January 
* * * 


The De- 


? NEW YORK, N. Y.- 
Guild 


cember ssuc of the 
Teacher, official publication of the 
New York 


immary of 


Teachers Guild, contains 


the Guild's thirteen 


a §s 


point program on excess teachers 


1. Extend existing eligible lists. 
2. Reduce size of classes. 
licenses to 


3. Issue auxiliary 


qualify excess teachers. 
4. Amend Feld Holley Law to 


assignment of reg- 
certified as 


permit 
ular teachers 
qualified to fill vacancies. 
». Broaden scope of licenses. 
6. Reduce 


school teaching hours. 


vocational high 


7. Credit substitute service up 


to two years toward the 
sabbatical leave. 

8. Permit maternity leaves of 
from one year to five. 

9. Permit leaves without pay 
to five years. 

10. Provide 


especially in 


“quota” teachers, 
underprivi- 
leged schools. 

after 


11. Voluntary retirement 


thirty years of _ service. 


Compulsory retirement 
after age sixty-five. 
teachers to 


12. Assign excess 


vacancies created by leaves. 


13. Restore old excess regula- 
tions excessing youngest 
teacher in service. No 


person to be excessed more 


than once in five years. 


Local 2 sponsored a conference 
on the theme The Teacher as a 
Crisis,’ this 


Force in the Present 


(Continued on page 24 
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The War and Edueation 


A Statement by the AFT Executive Council 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers believes that in a period of war crisis 
the primary obligation of the schools con- 
tinues to be that of guarding the lives of 
children. This obligation, although basic 
at all times, may, during a war, involve 
the necessity for certain adjustments and 
changes of emphasis. Responsibilities to 
children normally assumed by the home 
or family may be neglected in a time of 
stress. ‘Teachers then, in addition to their 
primary duty of préserving and extend- 
ing our democratic culture through in- 
struction and the sharing of experience, 
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more than ever before have the added 
obligation of preserving the rights of 
American children to proper food, hous- 
ing, and recreational and vocational op- 
portunities. 

Teachers, too, have definite responsi- 
bilities for the building of the basic morale 
on the home front which is just as essen- 
tial as the morale of the armed forces in 
carrying the struggle through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. That conclusion, 
moreover, will be successful only to the 
degree that it conditions the kind of 
peace that is created after the Axis 









































powers are defeated. As teachers, and as 
citizens, we recognize that the cause of 
democracy cannot prosper either now or 
hereafter if we suspend its cultural, edu- 
cational, and political processes. Hence, 
it is imperative that we see that all 
policy-making bodies—local, state, and 
national—are manned by leaders who will 
be alert to test every aspect of our domes- 
tic and foreign program by the demo- 
cratic criterion, and, further, that in the 
setting up of these bodies, all groups of 
our citizenry—government, labor man- 
agement, and racial minorities—be prop- 
erly represented. 

Certain “patriotic” associations under- 
written by business groups, the Citi- 
zens Emergency Committee on Non- 
Defense Expenditures, and taxpayers as- 
sociations are currently advocating cur- 
tailment of what they refer to as non- 
defense spending. They refer to schools, 
parks, playgrounds, child welfare agen- 
cies, libraries, and ‘health protection as 
services which may be increasingly diffi- 
cult to support. They characterize them 
as luxuries which we can no_ longer 
afford. The American Federation of 
Teachers believes on the contrary that it 
is the patriotic duty of teachers and all 
others concerned to preserve and extend 
these services to fullest extent possible. 


Present Crisis Demands 
Wider Educational Services 


Our people must not lose sight of the 
fundamental purposes for which schools 
were established: the preservation and 
development of our culture, and the 
training for complete living in a demo- 
cratic society. While it is true that our 
education must and will change to meet 
the demands of a new democratic society 
in the post-war world, the basic services 
of education should be expanded rather 


‘ 


than contracted during the emergency 
and the period beyond. 

Education for healthful living, imple- 
mented by immediate health services, 
nutrition programs, and expansion of rec- 
reational facilities should be an integral 
part of our total defense effort. 

In the urgency for vocational training 
in defense industry, we must not neglect 
the vocational training essential for 
future peace-time living. Adult education 
programs are essential to the main- 
tenance of citizen morale and should be 
extended. Rehabilitation courses will be- 
come increasingly important as men are 
displaced through the increased rational 
ization of processes in agriculture and 
industry. 


Preservation of Democracy 
Our Fundamental Aim 


It is essential that the ideals of free- 
dom of inquiry and teaching be particu- 
larly stressed at this time. Critical think- 
ing and initiative should be cultivated in 
the young people who are essential not 
only to the successful prosecution of the 
war, but who must also provide the 
democratic leadership necessary for the 
realization of our aims in the period of 
future peace. 

The present World War has been defi- 
nitely characterized as a war of philoso- 
phies. It is a struggle between the 
democratic and the totalitarian theories 
of living. The basic reason for American 
involvement in the struggle is the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the democratic way 
of life with a totalitarian controlled 
world. The fundamental purpose of this 
war is the preservation of our democracy. 

No military victory, essential as it is, 
will achieve this objective. The whole 
pattern of military regimentation and 
discipline is the antithesis of the demo- 
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cratic pattern. Yet for purposes of mili- 
tary success, we must accept whatever 
restrictions and sacrifices are necessary. 
They must, however, be necessary. 


Hysteria and Intolerance 
Endanger National Defense 


Herein lies the danger of the whole 
situation. Under the guise of necessary 
war measures, prejudice and partisan- 
ship, greed and ambition may masquer- 
ade as patriotism to secure power as auto- 
cratic aS any against which we now are 
at wal It is essential that all who cher- 
ish democracy recognize the dangers 
that threaten from within and be ready 
to combat them. Any curtailment of the 
public educational processes constitutes a 
threat to our democracy at this time. 

One such danger is the exploitation or 
the oppression ol minority groups. Among 
these are the Negroes. The abilities and 
the energy of this part of our population 
should be recognized and given oppor- 
tunity for training and for functioning to 
fullest capacity not only in our defense 
program, but also in our regular civilian 
life. Other minority groups are those re- 
lated by ties of blood or of culture to the 
nations with which we are at war. such 
as the German, Italian, or Japanese 
Americans. The basic democratic rights 
of all such people must not be jeopardized 
by the fear or the intolerance of war 
hysteria. 


Education Must Plan 
for Present and Future 


The disruption of the ordinary peace- 
time activities of our people suggests the 
need for concentrating on an over-all pro- 
gram of education involving children, 
youth, and adults both in civilian life 
and in the armed services. This educa- 
tional program should be concerned not 
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only in terms of meeting the present 
needs, but should place particular em- 
phasis on practical planning for the post- 
war society. 

Educators bear a particular responsi- 
bility in the facing of the vital post-war 
problem. Primary among these perhaps 
is that of production and full employ- 
ment. If this is possible in time of war, 
the question occurring almost inevitably 
is whether social or economic controls or 
devices cannot be devised that will ensure 
similar full-time output and employment 
in the production of peace-time needs 
that will ensure a higher living standard 


for our people. 


Aware of Responsibility 
for Human Welfare 


It would seem that the only logical 
approach to this problem must be predi- 
cated on the assumption that the impera- 
tives of peace should be as commanding 
as the imperatives of war. We believe 
that the war will have been fought to no 
purpose unless the efficiency and enor- 
mous productive capacity now directed 
to destruction can be channelled into 
constructive purposes after the war to 
benefit not only our American people, 
but all people of the earth. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers recognizes a 
direct responsibility for working toward 
this practically realizable goal and will 
co-operate with all other groups and 
agencies working toward the maximum 
employment of our material and human 
resources and skills. 


The American Federation of Teachers 
recognizes that this program involves the 
practical consideration of ways and 
means of its attainment. A properly func- 
tioning educational program demands a 
teaching personnel that is mentally alert, 
free from personal and political pressures, 
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Rockford 
Ends Its 
BLACKOUT 


Geor ge T. Guernsey 





“The importance of education was recognized in the, 
earliest days of Rockford. . . . Indicative of Rockford’s 
interest in public education was the fact that by June, 
1855, the city had established school districts.” 

Rockford, American Guide Series, 
Illinois WPA Writers’ Project 





THE BLACKOUT of public schools in one of 
America’s middle western boom towns has ended. 
In Rockford, Illinois, after six weeks of an 
“economy” vacation, 13,000 school children and 
425 teachers have returned to their classrooms. 
For the first time in a decade a full school year 
is assured with a minimum of financial turmoil. 

Rockford’s school crisis, which has been grow- 
ing since the beginning of the depression, came 
to to a head when the board of education an- 
nounced the closing on November 7, 1941, of 
the city’s twenty-three school buildings (value, 
$7,000,000) for lack of funds. Final attempt to 
avert the school closings had been lost several 
months earlier when Governor Dwight Green of 
Illinois had vetoed a special unit district bill 
which would have provided more funds, 

The school shutdown stunned Rockford citi- 
zenry. Its 85,000 residents could not believe 
that it could happen at a time when the city 
was enjoying the greatest business prosperity in 
its history—even greater than 1929. One of the 
big wartime boom towns of the country, its nine 
machine tool plants were working twenty-four 
hours a day. Clothing factories were on the same 
schedule. Other factories were turning out tank 
clutches and truck universal joints for the army, 
and some 15,000 soldiers training at Camp Grant 
were spending their $21 a month in the city’s 
stores. Bank clearings were the highest in history, 
and bank deposits exceeded $40,000,000 for the 
first time. Employment was up 30 per cent, while 
pay rolls increased 59 per cent. Few houses were 
to be found vacant, and many defense workers 
were forced to reside in trailer camps. 

But the school shutdown galvanized the Rock- 
ford population into action. Continuing the tra- 
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dition started by trade unionists, whose militant 
campaigns a century ago brought about the es- 
tablishment of public school education in Ameri- 
ca, Rockford labor unions in mass protests con- 
demned the closing of the schools. In numerous 
meetings of the unions, in sessions of the central 
labor body, and in the Rockford Labor News, offi- 
cial Rockford AFL publication, union members 
demanded action. Helping labor in this fight 
were members of the Rockford Federation of 


Teachers, afhliate ol the central trades coun il. 


AS A RESULT OF THIS PROTEST FROM 
organized labor, the city council recommended 
to Mayor C. Henry Bloom that he name a spe- 
cial citizen’s Committee to investigate the school 
crisis. On October 21, 1941, the forty-four mem- 
ber committee submitted a twelve page report, 
recommending that a special referendum election 
be held to increase the tax rate of $1.50 per 
$100 assessed valuation to S82. 

In its summary the committee stated: “Our 
unanimous conclusion is that the responsibility 
to support adequately the financial requirements 
vi public education fn our commun can no 
longer be evaded. The schools of Rockford are 
entitled to this support. We are justifed in ask- 
ing our citizens to help.” On the basis of the 
committee’s recommendation, the election was 
ordered for December 16. 

In three previous attempts to boost the tax 
rate, the referendum had been turned down. The 


1¢ 


first time, mn 1935, the proposal was rejected 
at the polls by a two to one vote’; two years 
later, in 1957, it was snowed under by a four 
to one majority; and at the general election 
in 1940 the referendum lost by a narrow four 
to three majority. 

On December 16, Rockford voters went to 
the polls and by an easy two to one majority 
passed the referendum increasing the tax rate. 
The official count was 8,824 for and 3,989 
against tne tax mecrease. The proposal carried 
in every one of the city’s ten wards; in only 
six of the city’s ninety-nine precincts had the 
measure been voted down. However, out of the 
city’s 45,000 registered voters, only 12,932 cast 
their ballots in the school election. 

Behind the story of the election there is an- 
other story that should be told and retold in 
every country town, city, and metropolis where 
public school education is threatened by cur- 


tailment of funds. For it is the story of democ- 


racy translated into action. It is the story of 
American citizens who when armed with the 
facts know what to do with them 

Certainly the success of the tax increase pro- 
united citizenry 
of Rockford. Hardly had the date for the spe- 


Rockford citizens 


posal Was brought about by a 


cial election been set wh« 
went to work to mobilize sentiment for passage 


ol the tax levy. Mavo1 Blo ms citizens’ school 


committee, headed by O. M. Spaid, called for 


volunteers and organized numerous committees 


uding a speakers bureau, publicity and pro- 


Tat 


] 


motional COMMIttlees, and a booking office and 


clearing house. 

“In past referendum campaigns the burden 
was carried by only a few citizens and they talked 
over the people "s he ads,’ Said Spaid. “Now there’s 
a crusade 


\ special fifteen minute ae, sound film. 


“You Have The Key.” 


proaquced 1n a We€KS 


time, was prepared in five sets and as many as 
fifteen showings a night were made by volun- 
teers, members of the Junior Association of Com- 
merce. Both dramatic and factual. th film told 
the plieht of the local sch Other volunteer 
speakers armed with “ on and nswer” 
leaflet ’ ; a = 
eariets am hnumerou Cl I 2 rik ad ne city 


to tel] thie story ol Ro kford’s closed schools. 
Meetings 


block of the city 


were held in homes in virtuall 


At the close of the intensive 
campaign Spaid reported that the committee had 
carried the school message to some 500 organiza- 


} 


tions. reaching personally 15.000 Rockford citi- 


zens. Now virtually every principal organization 
endorsed the mcreased tas levy evel tn LO k. 


ford Real Estate Board. reversed its previous 


Position, and supported the referendum Poot 


schools decrease property valu 


THE BACKGROUND OF ROCKFORD’'S 


school crisis is a picture of declining taxes and 
reduced operating funds dating back to 1932. 
Che report of the citizen’s school committee tells 
the story in simple language. According to the 


report in 1929 the city property 


value was 
$85.000.000 on which a 82 school tax levy: was 


1955) the 


valuation was dropped to $53,000,000 and it 


made. In a revaluation in property 
never regained its former valuation. 

At the time of the revaluation the schools 
were hit hard, particularly when much property 
became delinquent. But, the crisis was averted 
$455,000 in bonds. 


in 1952 by issuance of 
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Then, in 1955 and 1934, a diversion of the gas 
tax to school treasuries kept the schools open. 

After that. collection of back taxes assisted 
the schools. However, virtually all these collec- 
tions have been made, only $148,000 in school 
taxes being outstanding. 

As a crisis approached in 1939 deficit bonds 
to the tune of $159,000 kept the schools open 
and in 1940, when there was a threat of closing 
the doors, a self-appointed citizen’s committee 
made an investigation. At that time the school 
board had threatened drastic economies which 
would bring the school budget within the sys- 
tem’s receipts 

The schools were kept open through this in- 
vestigation by issuance of more deficit bonds. 
The committee recommended increased taxes, 


but the proposition was voted down. 


NO STORY OF THE ROCKFORD SCHOOL 
crisis would be complete without telling about 
the teachers, without whose help and self-sacri- 
fice the schools would have closed long _ be- 


fore 1941. Salary cuts and, for a time. work 


mong 


without pay made the Rockford teachers 


the lowest paid in the country. Perhaps this was 


why Chicago’s most exclusive department store 
thought Rockford teachers would be interested 
in its offer of the Christmas rush work at $18 
a week for men and $15 for women 

The effect ol such low salaries It Rockford 
upon wage standards of teachers in other com- 
munities is seen in the comment of a Chicago 
newspaper which, In reporting Rockford’s school 
crisis and its consequent low pay of teachers. 
said: “Chic ago teat hers complain that they still 
endure a 72 per cent pay cut, but Rockford 
teachers are getting salaries 21 per cen lower 
than in 1929. And this does not take the present 
payless vacation into account.” 

In its report, the citizen’s “fact finding” com- 
mittee found that Rockford school teachers were 
») 


paid from 153 to per cent less than teachers 


in cities of comparable size. During the school 
vear of 1940-1, 


median salary 


according to the committees’ 
study. the compared to other 


cities of similar size was as follows: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Rockford Rockford 


below by 


Average 
in US. 


Elementary Teachers $1,850 $1,613 13% 
Junior High School 2,217 1,833 17% 
Senior High School 2,621 2,028 29%, 
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Commenting on these figures, the citizens’ 
school committee in its report stated that “con- 
sidering the fact that in the senior high schools, 
over half the teachers have master’s degrees for 
advanced training, it would be reasonable to 
expect the salary scale for Rockford teachers 
to be above the average instead of 22 per cent 
below. Furthermore, these salaries for Rockford 
teachers are for a nine and one half months 
teaching year. The limited term of school year 
created by closing the schools reduces the sala- 
ries of Rockford teachers another 16 per cent.” 

On the salaries of maintenance and clerical 
employees, the report found that such “salaries 
compare with normal standards in _ business.” 

Until 


teachers’ salaries in tune with sharp rise in the 


there is an equitable adjustment of 


cost of living, Rockford’s school problem will 
not be solved. according to the committee. 

“The rising cost of living,” declared the citi- 
zens’ committee, “makes it imperative that the 


salary scale be substantially increased. During 
the depression period, when taxpayers simply 
were unable to pay, it was the teachers and 
other emplovees who made it possible to keep 
the schools open. There are many teachers to- 
day whose salaries are considerably less than the 
minimum wage in business concerns. Allowance 
in future budgets should be made for an increase 
in total salaries of at least $100,000 as a mini- 
mum. Even this represents an expenditure only 
slightly more than 10 per cent above present 


salary payni nts, 


BESIDES WORKING FOR SUBSTANDARD 
wages so that the schools might stay open, 
Rockford teachers through the Rockford Fed- 
eration of Teachers sought to find a solution 
to the financial muddle. For one thing, Rock- 
ford teachers are convinced that the crisis might 
never have developed had Rockford citizens ac- 
cepted the full responsibility of their schools. 
According to President John Ekeberg of the 
Rockford Federation of 


local made independent efforts or collaborated 


Teachers, the teachers 


with the AFL central body to boost school in- 
come by more reputable assessment of property. 

“A move to examine photostatic copies of 
income tax returns was quietly but firmly blocked 
by the ‘invisible’ government of the city.” Mr. 
Ekeberg stated. This plan, it must also be admit- 
ted, failed to attract any popular support.” 


Finally. in the summer of 1941, when the 





board of education offered the teachers con- 
tracts which included a proposal to close the 
schools during November and December, the 
teachers accepted. 

“Fully conscious of the drastic undertones of 
this harsh arrangement, representatives of the 
teachers and janitors agreed,” Mr. Ekeberg ex- 
plained. “We recognized that the indifference of 
the public would have to be stimulated if the 
public school system of the city were not for- 
ever to remain an irritating step-child of the 
community. We opposed further wasteful bond- 
ing as shortsighted. We regretted being parties 
to the blighting of the lives of fifteen thousand 
school children, but we also took account of the 
fact that an indecisive action would be detri- 
mental to untold thousands in the future. We 
took upon ourselves the responsibility for cor- 


recting a situation not of our making.” 


THE ROCKFORD BLACKOUT IS OVER 
and a partial solution has been found. True, 
while the schools were closed, the local business 
college organized special classes for those chil- 
dren whose parents could afford the tuition, 
while those students whose parents couldn’t 
afford it stayed home. It’s hard to believe that 
in 1941 with democracy facing a struggle for its 


Local 428 Gains Salary V 


very life that public education should in any 
way be weakened. Obviously it must be strength- 
ened, Every day it must grow stronger that it 
may continue to make its great contribution to 
American life—the contribution which Joseph 
C. Harsch, veteran correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor, saw at work as he 
watched the bombs fall on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941: 

“The city of Honolulu took it like a veteran, 
There was no hysteria. 

“The civilian defense organization went into 
action quickly and smoothly. 

“I can testify today that Americans can take 
it. Here is an American city with more poten- 
tial dissension in it than any on the mainland. 
This is an extremely mixed population of di- 
vergent antecedents. One thing all have in com- 
mon is American public school training. 

“I am beginning to think that the American 
public school is a far more powerful political 
force than the Hitler Youth organization, For 
this city, which might have been rent into angry 
factions, took it better than Berlin. 

“Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
the older American stocks proved that they are 
real Americans.” 


jm’ @ 


ctory 


Clarence B. Robinson 


THE VARIATION, throughout the country, 
in teachers salaries, per capita school costs, 
and school facilities between rural and urban 
districts—between Negro and white educational 
systems is indicative of the lack of equality in 
education. 

At a time when every effort is being made 
to protect democracy, it is essential to know 
its weak spots at home in order that these may 
be abolished. The equalization of teachers sal- 
aries is only the first step in overcoming one 
of these weak links. 

Only organization, however, can effect a 
change. In the summer of 1935 a small but 
hopeful group of Negro teachers, at the James A. 
Henry Branch YMCA, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
organized the Mountain City Teachers As- 
sociation, with G. A. Key as president. They 








prev ren ng 


were helped by members of the Chattanoo,a- 
Hamilton County Teachers Union, Local 246, 
whose president, Stanton E. Smith, was largely 
responsible for the beginning of the new AFT 
group, Local 428. 

In the fall of that year these two locals 
worked harmoniously in the fight for a single 
salary schedule, initiated earlier by Local 246, 
but despite their efforts the single salary schedule 
passed by the state legislature for Chattanooga 
was never put into operation, finally being ruled 
out by a court order. However, the agitation 
resulted in many teachers joining the AFT. 

A group of non-union, white principals and 
teachers, then drew up a double salary schedule 
and presented it to the board of commissioners 
for adoption, This schedule was passed on final 
reading, June 6, 1938. W. N. Jackson, president 
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of Local 428, called a special meeting of all 
Negro teachers in Chattanooga, acquainted them 
with the situation, and called their attention to 
the unfairness of a double salary standard when 
the same qualifications and duties were re- 
quired of Negro and white teachers. The Negro 
teachers petitioned the board of commissioners 
for initial and subsequent salaries equal to those 
paid to white teachers, but received no reply. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Jackson left the city and 
the presidency of Local 428 fell to B. T. Scruggs. 
He advocated going to court, but the teachers. 
doubtful of success in long court litigation, first 
tried other methods. A committee (which in- 
cluded in its personnel the state secretary of 
the AFL) called on the city officials, and the 
two AFT locals united in support of a referen- 
dum, lost by only a narrow margin. In 1939 a 
compromise schedule agreeable to both locals 
was offered to the mayor for his approval, which 
was given only to be withdrawn a few days 
before his re-election. 

Meanwhile, unexpected support came when 
on June 18, 1940, Judge John T. Parker, of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, re- 
versed the decision of a lower court in the 
case of Alston vs. School Board of the City of 
Norfolk, Virginia, ruling that unequal pay for 
public services of the same kind to Negroes and 
whites was unconstitutional because contradic- 
tory to the Fourteenth Amendment. The United 
States Supreme Court refused to review this 
dec ision. 

This legal victory, largely due to the contin- 
ued efforts of the Virginia Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, greatly heartened 
the members of Local 428, who decided that 
inasmuch as the courts had upheld their right 
to equal salaries, the Negro teachers of Chat- 
tanooga should unite to secure it. All except 


one of them signed a request to the board of 


education asking for salary equalization. They 
also began to raise a thousand dollars for liti- 


gation, should such action be necessary. After 


waiting three months for an ‘answer to their 
petition, Clarence B. Robinson, then president 
of Local 428, on June 10, 1941, filed suit in 
the district federal court in behalf of him- 
self and the Negro teachers of Chattanocga. 
Through the co-operation of the local NAACP 
the legal staff of that organization, headed by 


Thurgood Marshall, was called in to assist the 
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attorney, W. Henry Elmore, with the case. 

The effect of this suit was evident during the 
consideration of salary schedules by the board 
of education, especially when the board refused 
to adopt the dual salary schedule drawn up 
by the non-union principals and teachers and 
submitted by the superintendent, who accord- 
ing to the press, had expressed himself as doubt- 
ful ol the legality ot a double schedule. 

After twice being postponed, the preliminary 
hearing occurred on September 20, 1941. Inas- 
much as a single salarv schedule had been 
adopted in principle and the city, through its 
attorney, agreed to make the promise a reality, 
the suit was placed on the retired docket. 
Equalization by the school year of 1943-4 is 


being asked by the plaintiff and the teachers. 


CHATTANOOGA’S SITUATION, INTER- 
esting, in itself, is significant since it demon- 
strates that educational inequalities can be les- 
sened through the use of certain methods. These 
methods include the support of all groups of 
teachers concerned and the support of civic and 
labor groups—which can best be gained by 
affiliating with them, In Chattanooga, white and 
Negro teat hers 


with the local central labor body they gained 


worked together. By affiliating 
the support of Custodians Local 272 and other 
labor groups in the community. The first step 
in this victory program was achieved when 
the extra appropriation was distributed to all 
teachers on the basis of the single salary sched- 
ule. 

Opposition to a single salary schedule on 
the part of some teachers often springs from 
their fears that it can only be accomplished 
by reducing their own salaries, This of course 
raises the whole question of the ability of vari- 
ous communities to support the kind of educa- 
tion demanded by a democratic society. Ob- 
viously. a state aid and federal aid to educa- 
tion program will have to be adopted before 
many communities with meager financial re- 
sources can hope to give to their children the 
kind of education to which they are entitled. 
It is especially important in these times that 
agitation for the passage of the Federal Aid 
to Education Bill be continued until it is en- 
acted. Without its passage there can be no satis- 
factory solution to the pressing problem of 
securing an adequate education for all our chil- 


dren. 
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La Crosse AFT Wins Salary Schedule 


ALTHOUGH the need for asalary schedule 
had long been recognized by the teachers 
of La Crosse, Wisconsin, no organized ac- 
tion occurred until the La Crosse Feder- 
Local 652, took the 


initiative in developing a schedule which it 


ation of Teachers. 
felt would be fair to all persons concerned. 


A salary schedule committee made a 
thorough study of salary schedules and of 
La Crosse’s ability to pay for education. 
After several months of study, a salary 
schedule was prepared and presented to the 
members of Local 652. 

In seeking support for its schedule, Lo 
cal 652 appealed to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. George W. Hall, organizer 
for the La Crosse Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the council and the salary sched 
ule was presented to them for study. This 
group reacted favorably to the schedule and 
immediately communicated with the mayor, 
the common council, and the board of edu- 
cation, suggesting its adoption 

At this time, however, the other teachers’ 
organizations (one of men, one women) 


presented schedules to the board of 
education which suggested that the three 
groups present one _— schedule Che 
La Crosse Federation invited members of 
the other teachers’ organizations to meet 
with them and discuss salary schedules. 
These meetings resulted in a joint salary 
schedule committee which had as its general 
chairman a member of the teachers’ local. 
This committee co-operatively studied the 
schedule of each group and after several 
weeks one schedule, which was approved by 
all, was presented to the board of educa- 
tion, 

Again the teachers’ local called on the 
trades and labor council to contact the 
mayor, the budget committee of the com- 
mon council, and the board of education. 


At a joint meeting, it was suggested that 


the best time to obtain tund to put the 


schedule into operation vould be at the 
regula budget meetings ot the common 
council the ftollowing November Chis 
allowed for more time for contact with in 


dividual members of the common council 


On June 5, 1941, the La Crosse Board ol 
Education officially 


adopted the proposed 


salary schedule. In a primary hearing of 
the school budget in October, 1941, mem 
bers of the teachers’ local ind organized 


labor were on hand to upport the school 
budget which included enough money to 
put the schedule in operation At the 
final public hearing of the budget, the gal 
lery was filled with members of local unions 


and friends ol publi education support 


ing the school budget \t this hearing the 
local AFL organizer and off rs of several 
locals spoke to the coun: upport ol the 
teachers’ salary schedule and a $26,000 in 
crease in the instructional fund 


ouncil approved 


Finally th 


the school budget which provided 


common 
ufhicient 


funds to put the salar chedule in ope 


ation, starting January |, 1942. 

Several of the most important provisions 
in the salary schedule are 

(1) The schedule provides for a com 
mittee of seven, composed of three class 
teachers : 


room teachers, elected by the 


three school board members ; and the super 
intendent of schools. The purpose of this 
committee is continually to study the sal- 
ary schedule and to recommend changes. 

(2) It provides a single salary schedule 
for all teachers in La Crosse, for regardless 
of grade level the salary of teachers is now 
based on training and experience. 

Finally, it must be said that the events 
of the past year have shown the teachers 
of La Crosse that organized labor has a 
tremendous interest in the public educa- 
tion system and can be depended upon to 


support all reasonable requests 


Dit ttn se 
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THERE has probably been a great increase in 
child labor as a result of the increase in national 
defense employment. Figures are as yet lacking, 
but certain things we do know. Employment 
certificates and placement figures received by 
the Children’s Bureau confirm the upward trend 
of young labor. In twenty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia, where the minimum age 
for employment during school hours was the 
same in both years, 2,355 first employment cer- 
tificates were issued for boys and girls of four- 
teen and fifteen years in the first six months of 
1941 as against 1,236 in the similar months of 
1940, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1941, girls and boys of sixteen 
and seventeen were going to work in such large 
numbers that certificate officials found it im- 
possible to meet the demand without additional 
staff. Incomplete reports from thirteen states 
and the District of Columbia show in round 
numbers 79,000 certificates issued during this 
period as compared with 30,000 in the similar 
period of 1940, an increase of more than 160 
per cent. In twenty-one states where employ- 
ment certificates are issued to minors of this age 
only on request, incomplete returns show approx- 
imately 15,000 in 1940 in comparison with 8,000 
in 1939. But in the first six months of 1941 
the total rose to approximately 20,000, repre- 
senting an increase of 282 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1940. Vacation per- 
mits in the areas reporting them showed an 
increase of 147 per cent for the group of four- 
teen and fifteen year olds, the latter figure from 
states which do not require permits but which 
issue them on request. 


As reported by the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board, job place- 
ments for minors of sixteen and seventeen in 
the first seven months of 1941 were 92 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding months of 
1940. In eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia the number of placements had at least 
tripled. The largest increase occurred in Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina. 


Reports as to late summer and fall harvesting 
conditions seem to indicate a definite increase 
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Child Labor in U. S. on Upswing 






in child labor. A report of conditions in the 
Connecticut tobacco fields was printed in the 
October American Child. Newspaper reports of 
school closings for harvesting indicate much 
wider use of children for bringing in fall crops 
than is customary. Violations of the child labor 


laws, which used to come in somewhat infre- 


quently, have increased in alarming proportions. 


Last winter the legislatures of the various 
states passed almost no constructive child labor 
legislation. On the other hand a great deal of 
break-down legislation was either passed or de- 
feated. The Indiana law, which passed, removes 
newspaper carriers from the minimum age, 
hours, night work, permit and physical examina- 
tion requirement of the Child Labor Law. In 
New Jersey an amendment lowered the eighteen 
year minimum for workers in bowling alleys to 
sixteen years and permitted work until midnight. 
A similar bowling alley bill in Massachusetts 
and a street trades bill in California were passed 
but vetoed. New Jersey and California, in par- 
ticular, tried to break down restrictions for 


children in industrialized agriculture 


For remedial legislation the National Child 
Labor Committee is recommending and urging 
the support of a federal bill which will place 
industrialized agriculture under the child labor 


provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Exhibits Available 


Child Labor Day will be observed January 24, 
25, and 26. A practical program for this occasion 
can be secured from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
This committee is urging the necessity of federal 
legislation against child labor. By a unanimous de- 
cision, handed down February 3, 1941, the Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the Wages 
and Hours Act and ended the long fight to out- 
law child labor in mills, mines, and factories. But 
there are still approximately half a million chil- 
dren engaged in industrialized agriculture who are 
not covered by federal legislation and are being 
exploited. The exhibit materials listed below are 
available on the terms indicated, with money being 
payable in advance. 


CHILD WORKERS ON THE NATION’S CROPS 
A lantern slide lecture, illustrated by 57 slides. 








Numbers in the margin of the text correspond- 
ing to numbers on the slides, indicate when 
slides should be changed and make presentation 
of the slide lecture simple and easy for anyone. 
(Loaned for $2 and return postage ) 
SET OF 12 MOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
SHOWING CHILD LABOR IN SEVERAL 
FIELDS OF INDUSTRIALIZED AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


(Loaned for $2 and return postage) 


TWO ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHIL- 
DREN ENGAGED IN INDUSTRIALIZED AG- 
RICULTURE. 

Approximately 22” x 28", with floor easels on 

which they may be exhibited. 

(Loaned for $2 and return postage) 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE CHILDREN? 
An album (13” x 17”) with 30 photographic en- 
largements and running text shows graphically 
what the “farm problem” means to American 
children. 


(Loaned for $3 and return postage) 


THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN FOLLOW THE 
CROPS. 
A three dimensional map of the United States, 
showing in four colors, electrically lighted from 
the back, the main routes followed by migratory 
agricultural families. The map (5 x8’) rests 
on a stand 30 inches from the floor. Weight, 
including stand and packing box, is approxi- 
mately 350 pounds. 
(Loaned for $3 and cost of shipping from and 
to New York) 


Students War Against Waste 


“WAR Against Waste Day” was chosen bv the 
Consumer Division in Washington, D. C., as 
an occasion on which te conduct programs in 
several schools of the District of Columbia to 
enlist the support of school groups in the coun- 
try’s war against waste. 

Both at Woodrow Wilson and at Dunbar 
High Schools, the program was conducted 
around a previously planned lesson, the purpose 
of which was to have each student learn how 
he might take an active part in the National 
Defense Program as a consumer, or economic 
citizen. 

After a preliminary discussion, led by each 
teacher in his own classroom, the entire student 
body gathered in a general assembly. Here 
they listened to a radio dialogue, broadcast 
over the school’s radio system. The characters 
of the skit—Johnny and Mary Consumer, two 
students of the school—-cramatized, in simple 
language, their importance as consumers, ending 
with a request that copies of the Consumer 
Pledge be distributed to all students. 

At the close of the skit, Eleanor Roosevelt 
was introduced and addressed the entire student 
body. At her suggestion, the entire student 
assemblies (1500 students at Wilson and 636 
at Dunbar) signed the pledge. 

Banners and posters carrying the message of 
consumer saving were on display throughout 
the building—in the lobbies, the auditorium, 
all classrooms, the lunchroom, the library, ete. 


A somewhat different type of program was 
conducted at Washington, D. C.’s American 
University. Here the regular Wednesday chapel 
exercises were set aside to dramatize “War 
Against Waste Day,” as a part of Civilian 
Defense Week. 

The meeting was opened by Carl Byington, 
student president, who explained the significance 
of the day, and then introduced the wife of 
Henry Morgenthau. She explained briefly that 
the consumer was a significant person in the 
defense program, and that his participation in 
its plans was essential to its success. 

As a symbol of the importance of each indi- 
vidual in the total program, the university’s 
cook, along with its chef, its housekeeper, and 
its caretaker joined with Mrs. Morgenthau in 
signing the pledge. At Mrs. Morgenthau’s sug- 
gestion, pledges were then distributed to the en- 


tire student body 


THE FOREGOING ASSEMBLIES WERE 
held in Washington, D. C., under the direction 
of members of the Consumer Division and the 
Office of Civilian Defense 


out-of-town colleges are also partaking in the 


However, several 


Division’s plans to enlist student interest in con- 
sumer affairs. 
For example, in response to a letter written 


to a representative group of colleges by Miss 


Harriet Elliott, then in charge of the Consumer 
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president of Bennington College, wrote : 

“You may be interested to know the form 
in which our students are co-operating in this 
matter of civilian saving. They have organ 
ized a Campaign on campus to conserve powel 
light, oil, and paper under the nickname PLOP. 
They have consulted the superintendent of the 
college to find out the best methods to conserve 
these materials and are now engaged in drama- 
tizing the whole thing for the community by 
meetings, skits, special issues of the college 
paper, etc., after which they will have delegates 
in each of the student houses follow up the 
program to see that the means of saving are 
actually put into practice.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive school pro- 
gram at present under way, is one launched 
at Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, on November 12. Mrs. Mary Jeanne 
Byrd, in the College Unit of the Consumer Di- 
vision was on the campus for two days pre- 
ceding “War Against Waste Day.” In the con- 
ferences which she conducted, it was decided 
to put up posters and distribute the Consumer 
Pledge in all the dormitories. As a result of 
the general interest and discussions which this 
aroused, the entire student body joined in the 
program, and 464 students signed the pledge. 
These, incidentally, were the first signed pledges 
to reach the offices of the Consumer Division 
in Washington 

Because of the continued interest which the 
students have shown in consumer problems and 
in consumer education, Skidmore College was 
selected as the place at which to conduct the 
first of a series of campus-wide programs or- 
ganized jointly by college authorities and the 
College Unit of the Consumer Division. ‘“Con- 
sumer Week” was observed from December 
through 12. 

Dr. Edith MacArthur, head of the Home 


(Continued on page 20 











(TOP) ELEANOR ROOSEVELT SPEAKING AT 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., urges 
students to sign the Consumer Pledge. (Middle) 
Banners and posters similar to this were exhibited 
at Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C. 
on “War against Waste Day.” (Bottom) Co-opera- 
ting in the National Defense Program by signing 
the Consumer Pledge and participating in the “War 
against Waste Day’ program were these students of 
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Woodrow Wilson High School. 


Division, Miss Josephine Shelly, assistant to the 
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WE CONSUMERS WILL MAKE EVERY 
PENNY WE SPEND: BUILD OUR 

























my RK CONSUMER'S PLEDGE 
FOR TOTAL DEFENSE 


4s a-consumer, in the total defense of democracy, | will do my part te : 
mske my home, my community, my coantry reads, ellicient and strong — 


/ will buy carefully 
/ will take good cure of the things T have 
/ waste nothing 
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A PLACE 
* With Defense Housing of 
TO LIVE vital importance to the 


community and nation, this 16 mm sound film 
is of timely interest to teachers and students 
of social science and home economics. Here 
is a real housing situation told in terms of 
people’s lives. Left to right, scenes from the 
film show (1) the schoolboy with the arm- 
ful of firewood he has picked up from alleys 
and city dumps, (2) a typical slum area, and 
(3) the sound technician, the mother, the boy 
and Irving Lerner, the director. Based on a 
survey by the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion. Produced by Documentary Film Produc- 
tions. Released by Brandon Films. 


ay 
etm is striking documen- 
TOW N tary, a 16 mm sound film 


depicts industrial Okies, their jobs sacrificed 
first to depression and then to automatic ma- 
chinery. In their Pennsylvania ghost town, 
hard hit by technological unemployment, over 
half the townsfolk went on relief. While the 
Defense Program is relieving their situation, 
the basic query remains: will they again be 
tossed aside when the boom is over? Left to 
right: (1) unemployed men gather around 
unemployed machinery, (2) workers finding 
jobs in Defense Plants, and (3) a worker 
ponders his future. Produced by Willard Van 
Dyke, its author, and Dr. Spencer Pollard. 








A CHILD 4 picture of 
WENT FORTE 2.7 year olds 


in Woodlea, Nell Goldsmith’s well known nur- 
sery camp. This 16 mm sound film shows how 
children react to a carefully planned program 
of camp, school, and farm ; how they play and 
grow in body and mind; how they respond 
to freedom and develop responsibility; and 
how they react to the sympathetic understand- 
ing of adults. An outstanding film of its type, 
appealing especially to persons interested in 
child growth. Commentary is by Munroe Leaf. 
Music by Hanns Eisler. Produced by Joseph 
Losey and Pohn Ferno, and released by the 
New York University Film Library. 





Use Films in Your Classes and Unions 
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TR CoM, do > « this month’s movie digest 








ALERT TEACHERS 
SHOW FILMS LIKE 
Y WV VY THESE 


A CHILD WENT FORTH—how children 
develop in a world of their own. Nar. 
rated by Munro Leaf. 16 mm. Sound. 


VALLEY TOWN—powerful story of in- 
dustrial Okies in a ghost town. Script 
written by Willard Van Dyke. 16 mm. 


CANADIAN LANDSCAPE — technicolor 
film of the Maple Leaf country. Excep- 
tional photography. 16 mm. Sound. 


OTTAWA ON THE RIVER—details of life 
in Canada's capital city. 16 mm. techni- 
eolor sound film. 


AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS IN 
~ CiVIL LIBERTIES TAKE ON NEW 
DRAMA IN FILMS NOW AVAIL. 
ABLE. SOUND. TECHNICOLOR. 


All films digested in the American 
Teacher available through the Col- 
lege Film Center. Send for our 
complete catalog now ... it’s FREE. 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 
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“GROUP DISCUSSION GUIDE” 


NHALL OUR STUDENTS $ discuss movies, radio, 

newspapers critically? Shall we teach the tech- 
niques of group discussion?’ Shall we help young 
people do better the things they will do anyway? 
GROUP DISCUSSION GUIDE offers live, current 
pictorial material, under the sponsorship of the motion- 
picture committee of the Department of Secondary 


Teachers of the N.E.A. 
Sample Copy, 20c 


Educational & Recreational Guides 


R. 1418, 1501 Broadway - © ° New York 


By the year, $2.00 
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“A Place to Live” 


A New Documentary Film on 


HOUSING 


Based on a Survey by the Philadelphia Housing Assn. 
Pre-Release Comments: 























Dr. John T. Garman —Director Visual Ed 
Philadelphia Public Scho« 
. « Of goreat iT ft ve a fud f 
appeaiing presentation of ever 1 ; lev 1WwoMuse 
a definite desre to find an answer 
Thomas C. Stowell, Division of Public Health Fd.. N. ¥ 
s a real additior locumentar ” , 


housing.” 
Walter Wanger 

. timely subject and one of the bes 
jobs to date.’ 


! umentary 




















2 reels, 18 minutes sound. Available now 
Rental—$3 per day Sale—$/2 per copy 
Write for Blue List of Documentaries 
& Instructional Filme 


BRANDON FILMS 

















1600 Broadway 
New York City 






















Films. Reeords 
and Pamphlets 


Defense and Livine Co is a 19 page, printed, 
paper bound pamphlet concerned with the increased 


costs ol both essential and non-essential consumer 


goods. It is the story of the effect of national defense 
American people's 


the war economy upon the 


pocketbook. Price 10 cents American Association of 
Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New Yor Iwo University of Chicago Round Table 


pamphlets of interest to AFT members are What Does 


Rationing Mear ‘ No 198 and \f Taie Ours and 
Theirs No 199 Both cost 10 cents. Common Ground, 
222 Fourth Ave., New York City, has a fine reprint 


“Immigration, a Field for Research” which vou may 


obtain free. The January 2, 1942, issue of Bread @ 


Butter is devoted to the meaning of price control 
- ” * 

Numerous radio transcriptions of recordings have 
recently been released which are appropriate for class- 
room use. In the social studies field, Erpi Classroor 
Films has prepared twenty doc mentary episodes on 
the “Growth of Democracy, from the Magna Charta 
to the signing of the American Constitution, The Oral 
and Visual Institute is selling third series of “Lest 
We Forget 
illustrating that 
RCA Victor has prepared a volume of excerpts fron, 


speec hes b each of the l nited States presidents dur 


ling twentv-six episodes 


programs, inciuqaineg Ww 


Democracy is Our Way of Life.” 


I 

ing the twentieth centur 
The most outstanding releases in the field of litera- 
ture are some readings of English literature by the 
famous CBS writer and produce Norman Corwin, 
and the well known actress, Cort Otis Skinner The 
Corwin readings, entitled “Masterpieces of Literature, 
are produced by the Columbia Recording Corporation, 


and the readings of Miss Skinner are on Victor Red 


Seal records 


Decca has just recorded a perfectly swell album 
(three 12 inch records oft (Ca Sandbure reading 
selections from The People Ye including those sec- 
tions which appeared in the “Tolerance” issue of the 
AMERICAN TeacHer. The album sells for $3.65 and is 
number 75 * - * 


Group Discussion Guide, a monthly movie journal 
for teachers, 501 Broadway, New York City, is offer- 
ing its “Course of Study in Radio 
($1.00) free to anyone subscribing to the journal for 
Price $3.50 

* . * 


4 collection of safety-education films designed to 


Appreciation” 


two vears 


assist teachers is being made available to schools by 
the New York University Film Library in collabora- 
tion with the University’s Center for Safety Education, 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher, chairman of the film library com- 
mittee, announced recently. 

\ handbook issued as Bulletin 1941 No. 4 of the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
is entitled Conservation Films in Elementary Schools 
It contains, besides a general discussion of the subject 


indicated in its title, an annotated list of films available. 
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A HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF 
TEACHING IN AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS, by Howard K. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. $2.00. 


The central theme of the book is that every period 
in our history has sought to use the schools to per- 
petuate the status quo. Anv evidence of teaching 
which raises doubts about the perfectibility of existing 
institutions invokes the wrath of powerful pressure 
groups. The materials and circumstances vary from 
age to age, but the pattern is always the same. Non- 
conformity in religious matters in colonial America, 
abolitionism in the ante-bellum South, dissident eco- 
nomic views during the industrialized era have resulted 
in alarmist publicity concerning the teachers, schools, 
and textbooks. Convention resolutions under the 
domination of the “‘slavocracy” bear a striking parallel 
to those of merchant associations and chambers of 
commerce of today. “Deeply rooted as it (slavocracy 
was, with great property interests at stake, it could 
do only what every social svstem does when it becomes 
decadent—stave off disaster by not admitting that 
disaster was possible.’ The witch hunts during the 
Revolutionary, Civil, and World War 


strikingly similar 


periods are 


The moral of the book is obvious. Professional 


Among the New Books 


Beale. New 





responsibility mandates the teaching profession to de- 


velop, in the pupils independent thinking and 
conclusions arrived at by the educational rather than 
by the propaganda method. To accomplish this the 
teachers must counteract the influence of those groups 
which are the special beneficiaries of a given society 
There is evidence throughout the volume that as edu- 
cational standards improve, the teaching profession 
becomes increasingly articulate and its voice corre- 


spondingly felt 


The present emergency makes this an extremely) 


timely book For, as the author points out, it is dur- 
ing the times of stress that freedom of teaching is 
most heavily assaulted. Teachers must expose and de- 
nounce all efforts to rob the future citizen of his right 
to a sound education by those who under the guise 
of a false patriotism or as champions of “anti- 
subversive’ crusades, seek to discredit public education 
and thus undermine an institution created after dec- 
ades of painstaking toil. This does not mean that 
teachers have in the past nor will at present condone 
the conduct of truly subversive elements But it does 
mean that they must be eternally vigilant to separate 
the chaff from the wheat Sincere non-conformity 


must be distinguished from subterfuge and deceit 


EDWARD M. COHEN 





THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN 
IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States. Washington, D. C., 1941. $.50. 


The Educational! Policies Commission which has 
spent five vears trying to determine the relationship 
between American democracy and the American school 
has just published the book Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy. Credit for the clear, honest, 
and convincing expression of the Commission’s views 
is given to Dr. George S. Counts 

The Commission points out the dangers facing 
democratic nations in their conflict with totalitarianism. 
It defines and sets forth the principles of democracy 
as a great social faith or philosophy; points out the 
necessity for the development of loyalties, understand- 
ings, and discipline in the education of free men in 
a democratic society; and, finally, places a great moral 
obligation upon the government, the teacher, and the 
people to develop and maintain a system of “education 


designed to defend, 


America 


deliberately and systematically 
strengthen, and more completely realize in 
the articles of democratic faith.” 

The book is a clarification of our educational philos- 
ophy. It does not evade the question of indoctrination, 
but clearly states that the principles of democracy 
must be taught and practiced in the schools, and that 
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loyaity to those principles must be developed In 
dealing with the problem of discipline it says that it 
is the duty of the school to teach the social discipline 
appropriate to free men in a democratic state. Such 
discipline must be a “form, though a peculiarly severe 
form, of individual discipline’ which cannot be 
achieved by subjecting the voung to the severe regimen 
of the totalitarian state nor by allowing the young to 
follow their own impulses and take over the processes 
of education. The opposing schools of thought which 
maintain that a conflict exists between discipline and 
personal liberty fail to understand the nature of man 
Che authors state that it seems to be a fact that man 
by nature is neither naturally evil nor naturally good, 
but that he becomes evil or good as he develops in a 
society. Therefore the school must provide opportun- 
ity for every boy and girl to learn social discipline 
through practice in making, obeying, and enforcing 


community decisions 


The book 


organized for easy reading 


brief, clear, and concise—is perfectly 
It assigns to the teacher 
a difficult role. It places upon her shoulders the 
inescapable obligation of participation in the shaping 
of educational policy. It challenges the government, 
the teacher, and the people to develop a unity of 
purpose in this great undertaking of the education of 


free men for and in a democracy 


EDNA M. SIEBERT 
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Students War Against Waste 


(Continued from page 15) 
Economics Department at Skidmore College, 
served as chairman of Miss 
Cynthia Taft, president of the College Gov 
ernment Association, represented student par- 


arrangemen ts 


ticipation. Two members of the staff of the 
Consumer Division, Mrs. Mary Jeanne Byrd 
and Miss Elizabeth Wilson, were present 

The consumer program opened at Col- 


lege Vesper Services on Sunday night, Decem- 
ber 7, with an address by Mrs. Byrd, on “The 
Role of the College Woman in National De- 
fense.” At a mass meeting on Monday, the 
program for the week was presented to the 
students. This was followed by panel discus- 
sions on “The College Girl as a Consumer.” 
As a special feature, the regular Thursday eve 
ning community Town Hall discussed “Price 
Control.” This was a forum held in the Katrina 
Trask Community House as a co-operative 


of Skidmore 


project College and Saratoga 
Springs. 

A series of afternoon round table discussions 
dealing with aspects of the defense program 
and their relationship to consumer problems 
Each of these 


meetings was under the sponsorship of a differ- 


was held throughout the week. 


ent department within the college. The pro- 
gram ended on Friday, December 12, with a 
prepared by the Department of 


Clothes chosen for their 


style show 
Home Economics. 
durability, their value and economy, as well as 
for their style were modeled. The campus news- 
paper issued a special edition devoted to con- 
sumer interests and to various exhibits dealing 
with specific aspects of the program. The cen- 
tral exhibit, which was prepared by the Con- 
sumer Division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, was on display at the Katrina Trask 
Community House throughout the week and 
was available both to students and to the public. 

Interest in the consumer program is gradual- 
ly spreading among the schools and colleges of 
the country. Although they have formulated 
no definite program, about a dozen colleges in 
addition to those mentioned, have expressed 
their interest in the communications from the 
Consumer Division. The Consumer Division 
hopes that members of the AFT will help to 
implement this program by organizing the 


schools and communities in which they live 


national defense 


Materials and 


and work to co-operate in 
along the lines here suggested 
aids to carry out programs similar to those 


sketched here can be secured from the Division 





Consumer’s Materials 


The following materials will prove useful to 
persons interested in securing more information 
on the problems of the consumer 
Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, New York 
City 

Bread and Butter, a weekly ($1.00 a year 
Department of Agriculture publications, Wash 
ington, D. C 

Bureau of Home Economics releases (gen- 

erally free 
Consumers Counsel Division 

Chart Analysis of the Federal Food, Drug, 

and Cosmetic Act (free 

Consumer Service of the Department of 
Agricultural Agencies (free 
Bookshelf 

Documents, $.15 
Consumers’ Guide, a bi-weekly (free 
Materials for Consumer Education 
Price Farmer and 

the Consumer? tree 
Study of Informative Labeling (free) 


Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Consumers Superintendent ot 


(free) 


between the 


S pre ads 


Monthly releases on trends in food prices, etc. 
free ) 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C, 
Services of the National Bureau of Standards 
to the Consumer (free 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D. C 
Nutrition News Letter, No. 9 
Office of Education, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C., 
Educational Pro- 
Superintendent of 


free ) 


Consumer - Buying in the 
gram for Homemaking 
Documents, $.20) 

Social - Economic Research 
(free) 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

News Bulletin ($.25 a yea 


Abstract Series 
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Garment 


Ladies 
will buy $25,000,000 
worth of defense bonds in the first 
1942. 
authorized by the 
ILGWU executive board. 
books 


International 
Workers (AFL 
six months of Purchase of 
the bonds was 

Special containing spaces 
for defense stamps will be printed 
by the United States for each union 
Employers will deduct at 
workers’ 


member 
least 5 per cent of the 
wages, which will be given 
Workers 
will paste the stamps in their books 
and when the books are filled, they 
union for 


weekly 


them in defense stamps 


will turn them in to the 
a detense bond 
“While this is not a mandatory 
plan, we, are absolutely certain every 
union member will do his share 
and buy defense bonds,” said David 
Dubinsky, president of ILGWU 
7 * * 
MEMBERS OF THE 
Auto Workers (CIO 
ed themselves to buy a battleship to 
USS Arizona, sunk by 


UNITED 
have pledg- 


replace the 
(Continued on page 22, col. 1) 
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Atlanta Labor Journal 
Denounces Cox, Smith 


“Down With Hypocrisy” is the title of the following editorial which 
appeared in the January 2 issue of the “Journal of Labor,” the official 
organ of the Atlanta Federation of Trades (AFL). 

“The Atlanta Federation of Trades knows how, it believes, defense 
production could be speeded up and geared to such a degree that all 
America would become enthused and aroused and inspired. It is a simple 
way, too, with nothing much involved. 

“If Eugene Cox, of Georgia, and Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, will 
the United States and go back to their 
homes and stay there and keep their mouths shut for the duration, the 
workers in defense industries and in all private enterprise in America 


resign from the Congress of 


increase production and speed up output as never before wit- 
There are a few others in Congress who 
should join them but the resignations of these two labor-baiting, labor- 
hating, pocket-size editions of Adolph Hitler would so enthuse American 
labor that increased production would follow just as naturally as the 
sunshine plays upon the earth when storm clouds have been dispersed. 

“Even the most patriotic men and women in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor often feel like just sitting down and quitting when Cox 
and Smith go on a rampage. Cox and Smith out-Hitlerize Hitler when 
it comes to enslaving labor. Neither one of them has the slightest con- 
ception of true democracy. No European potentate ever lived who had 
spirit than that manifested by Cox of Georgia 


would 
nessed in the whole world. 


a more autocratic 
and Smith of Virginia. 

“Labor in America is patriotic; labor in America honestly and sin- 
cerely desires to do its all in support of this great country in its con- 
test with foes of democracy, No greater boon to the cause of America 
could be found than that which would follow the resignations of Cox 


of Georgia and Smith of Virginia from the Congress of the United States.” 
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#5! 000,000 
DEFICIT 
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Each coin represents 500 million dollars 





PROFITS OF ALL CORPORATIONS, BEFORE AND AFTER FEDERAL TAXES 


$5737 800,000 





1936 
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PROFITS STILL LOOK PRETTY: 


This chart from Labor’s Monthly Survey shows that while taxes in 


1941 will take almost half the total profits for the year, the remaining profits are still higher than in any year 


since 1929. 
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The Survey is published by the American Federation of Labor. 





Japanese at Pearl Harbor, Decem- 
“The son of a UAW 
ber was killed in on that 
ship,” said R. J UAW 
president, in informing Secretary of 
Henry 


union was 


ber 7 mem- 
action 
Thomas, 
the Treasury, Morgenthau 
that the launching a 


700,000 members 


among its 
$50,000,000 


drive 
to sell worth of de- 
fense bonds 
* * * 

DEMONSTRATING THE TRE- 

mendous toll of accidents among 
workers, the National Safety Coun- 
cil said on December 10 that the 


production time lost through ac- 


cidents in the United States for the 


first nine months of 1941 was 
enough to build 20 battleships, 200 
destrovers, and 1,000 heavy bomb- 
ers. A total of 340,000,000 man- 


davs of production were lost during 


that period through accidents on 


and off the job, the council re- 


ported 
* * * 
FULL AND IMMEDIATE USE 
of the nation’s productive ma- 


chinery and a drastic revamping of 
the entire governmental defense or- 
ganization to this end was recom- 
mended to the United States House 
of Representatives by its special com- 
mittee investigating national defense 
migration 

The committee, headed by Rep- 
Tolan (D., Cal 


House that at 


resentative John H 
told the present 
American productive capacity is dis- 
organized and chaotic and that civil- 
ian morale will be destroyed unless 
the problem of defense unemplovy- 


ment is solved. 


Most important of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations was the 
single civilian 
board be charged with full re- 
sponsibility for production. A spe- 


cial technical 


proposal that a 


division and re- 
gional offices are contemplated as 
Other 
were for full 


additions to this board. 
recommendations 
use of existing industrial capacity 
and immediate conversion to war 
work of the nation’s largest pro- 
duction facilities; the renewal of 
existing contracts in order to de- 
termine how they can be speeded 
through subcontracting and con- 
version of existing facilities; re- 
employment of unemployed work- 
ers and the transfer of workers 
indus- 
tries; the development of a na- 


from civilian to defense 





tional program of training and 
transfer of workers in war indus- 
tries; and an increase in unem- 
with an ex- 


ployment benefits, 


tension of their duration to 


twenty-six weeks. 


Representative Frank C. Osmers, 


Jr. (R., N.J.) who recently resigned 
from congress to join the arms 
as a private, wrote a concurring 


report expressing the belief the com- 
mittee had not gone far enough 
in its recommendations 
* . * 
UNEMPLOYMENT STOOD AT 
3,800,000 in December, a decline 
November, F. H 
Drvden, acting commissioner of the 


WPA said 


crease of 


of 100,000 from 


here There Was an In- 


100,000 in emplovment 


during the same period, the size 
of the labor force—or total num- 
ber in the labor market——remain- 
ing unchanged. The regular WPA 


monthly report of unemployment 
was taken during the week of De- 
reflect 


, » <0 
cembe1 13 and does not 


heavy lavoffs resulting from 


recent 


curtailment of civilian consume! 


goods, t Was explained 


-_ * * 


FOUR — SHIFT OPERATION 
will solve the problem of the 168 
hour work-week and get victory pro- 
duction out of the American indus- 
trial machine, Baird Snyder, acting 
administrator of the wage-hour divi- 
sion, said 
inconsistent 


“There is nothing 


about the 40 hour shift and con- 


said Snvder 


tinuous operation, 
“Manv continuous operation indus- 
tries (such as open hearth steel fur- 


naces, electric power houses, ravon 


varn factories, and _ transportation 


organizations have operated for 


ears on a four-shift basis 
“Since the President's request of 
detense 


June, 1940, for maximum 


production, several alert manutac- 


turing organizations have scheduled 
continuous operation of their pro- 
ductive machinery through the four- 
shift system 

system is 


“Planning a four-shift 


a very simple matter. In a typical 
40 hour week, continuous operation 
scheduled, three shifts work regular 
tricks five days a week, 


120 of the 168 hours 


eight hour 
accounting for 
in the week. The swing shift works 
the remaining 48 hours on a stag- 
Some manufacturers 


gered basis 





work the swing shift 40 hours and 
use the remaining eight hours for 


reconditioning machines. 


* a * 
A SHIFT IN THE ANTI-UNION 
attitude of the Canadian govern- 
ment in wartime was seen in the 
appointment of Humphrey Mitchell, 
veteran AFL unionist, as labor min- 


ister, the release of Clarence S 
Jackson, CIO official held in a con- 
centration camp for six months, and 
the dismissal of charges against 
fourteen CIO members accused of 
striking illegall 

Mitchell, a member of the Inter- 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Nor- 


(denounced by o! 


national! 
Workers, is a 
McLarty, 


ganized labor 


successor to 


man 
who has been shifted 


to the post of secretary of state 


President Tom Moore of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada hailed Mitchell's appoint- 
ment as “welcome news.” 

‘A ma of strong convictions 
and great driving force, Mitchell 
will add strength to the cabinet 


and should, with support of his cabi 
net colleagues, be able to give the 
labor department a power ,and in- 
fluence it ought to have in shaping 
and administering sound labor poli- 
which an all-out war 
Moore 


cies without 
effort cannot be achieved,” 
said 


x * * 
THE NEXT SIX MONTHS IS 


the crucial period for American 
according to 
Monthly Sur- 


labor and industry 


the AFL's 


Jar uary 


Labor s 


vey for 
“We began the 1941.” the 


survey savs, “believing that defense 


year 


production could be added to nor- 
mal civilian production and under- 
took a 
new plants 


‘ > 
“We now know, in 1942, 


program of building 


huge 
for defense work 
that the 


nation must change at once to a 


total war economy. The first indus- 
trv-wide conversion is in the auto- 
mobile industry where civilian pro- 
duction has been stopped and $6, 
000,000,000 of war work has been 


300 000 workers 


allotted some 
must shift from civilian to war work 
There will be problems of retrain- 
ing and transfe 
Plans 
OPM, the Federation says, com- 


plants 


being considered by the 


template putting all 


capable of conversion to war 
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work immediately, filling civilian 
needs by plants which cannot be 
converted, and using the most 
economical civilian plants full 
time 
Representatives of labor as well 
as industry in England had a 
voice in determining which 
plants should be converted and 
which should be shut down, the 

AFL notes. 

“The American conversion pro- 
gram, the survey declares, “‘must 
protect workers as well as manage- 
ments during the transfer period 
Seniority rights must be guarded, 
skilled workers must be given work 
which will use their skills to the 
greatest advantage, unemployment 
during the shift must be reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum 

“Flovd Odlum, director of con- 
tract distribution, estimates that 2 
per cent of our scarce material 
supply could keep small companies 
alive for six months—long enough 
to determine whether the, are 
needed for defense or civilian pro- 
duction.” 

Full co-operation of labor and 
Management needed to fulfill the 
President's production program, the 
AFL continues, can be achieved only 
if labor is given real representation 


in all war production policy making 
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and activities 

Growing participation by labor in 
the program is seen by the Federa- 
tion 

Figures are cited to show that 
the 5,000,000 now employed in wat 
industries will increase to 11,700,000 
by the end of 1942 and will amount 
to close to 25,000,000 in 1944. In 
addition 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 men 
are expected to be put into the 
armed forces 

Wages, it is noted, average 77 

cents an hour in American fac- 

tories. Despite the fact that this 

is the highest level ever reached 

















it is still way below the mini- 
mum of $1.08 an hour needed to 


support a family of five im 
health and efficiency at present 
prices, The bare subsistence level 
for a family of four is 71% 
cents an hour. 

Almost half of ail American fac- 
tory workers receive less than the 
bare subsistence budget, the Federa- 
tion said, and less than half of the 
11,705,000 factory workers got wage 
increases last vear. The 4,063,000 
who got raises in the first ten 
months of the year were mostly 


union members. 





Teachers Union in Action 


Schools, who died on October 31, 39 BUFFALO, N. Y The Indus 
tria 
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1941, was passed bv the Atlanta 1 Teache Association of 
Public School Teachers Association this cit sponsored a famil party 
at a recent meeting D: Enlow night on tl evening of Jan lal 2 I 
had won national prominence for at the Depew Bovs’ Club, Depew, 1 
his work in visual education and as New Yor [The program, under the . 
a statistician and administrator direction of Carl Kuehn, consisted F 
(Continued from page 2) Ira Jarrell, president of Local of sports and games for both chil 
fall. John L. Childs of Teachers 89, was instrumental in the drawing dren and adults, with special music , 
College and Rebecca Simonson, up of a resolution in which the by Norm Vester, and refreshments. ’ 
president of the Guild, were among Atlanta Federation of Trades cor The sala committee was in- : 
the speakers. demned any attempt of the cit) structed to arrange a salarv sched- % 
* * * coum il to eliminate the special one ule for the National Defense Pro- a 
mill tax levy, discontinuance of gram of next summer. It also pre- r 
89 ATL ANTA, GA.- A resolu- which would mean a decrease in sented t rec est of the suffalo 
tion expressing appreciatior city revenue for 1942 of more that teachers for a salarv restoration L 
for the life and services of Elme1 $500,000 slated for use in the city’s to the board of education. Another a 
Remer Enlow, Director of Statistics schools and for building and repair- enue te eel een foe o cet a 
and Special Services, Atlanta Publi ing various civic buildings turn to D da * 
The public relations committee is z 
going to work with a committee % 
. _ - from Loca . Buffalo, to secure @ 
California Holds State Meeting one-cent milk for city school chil F 
6| SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— Delegates from Local 61 were a + 
among those in attendance at the annual convention of the " * ® s 
California State Federation of Teachers held in Bakersfield. In 420 ST. LOUIS, MO.—Men- 2 
her report of the convention, Miss L. R. Melner, a delegate, told D of the St. Louis locals 
of the program which centered around the problem of unity in the 660 co-operated with the na- 7 
defense of democratic education. Preliminary planning had been om \FT offices in main- a 
done by a committee made up of Eldred Nelson, East Bay Local, 680 ' in exhibition booth 
No. 349, L. S. Gerlough of Local 61, and Irene Willoughby, Palo - the convention of the 
Alto, Local 442. <A report on a program of action and policy to Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
justify the Federation's existence and provide for an extension of its — Feature artich A ‘rom the 
influence was the basis of much of the convention discussion. Com- nuns Seen Ore F were D 
mittee reports reflected the enthusiasm and accomplishments of their wae < tyed on attractively pre- a 
members. Officers elected at the convention were: President, Frank pared wall mountings. Several thou- a 
C. Davis, Local 430, University of California at Los Angeles; vice- ae we of AFT literature ve d 4 
president, Eustace V. Cleary, Local 61, Mission High School, San the AME! om TEACHER were dis- “ 
Francisco; secretary, Gertrude Luehning, Local 442, Junior High ashetpaaiie ” out-ol-state and # 
School, Palo Alto; and treasurer, Gertrude Ingram, Local 643, lo aie superintenden‘s, and a 
elementary school at Bakersfield. boards of — = ts 4 
Four issues of the State Federation paper, the “California a a the Unies , 
Teacher” are to appear each year. A_ special editorial board —— siete, the soot “ 
(made up of representatives of each of the locals affiliated with ab - = oo . 
the Federation) was elected by the executive board at its post- nce ~ will return 
convention meeting. their homes to tell othe bout the a 
Ruth Dodds, AFT vice-president, was in San Francisco to attend AFT and to consider the formation "a 
a luncheon in honor of H. I. Christie, a member of the board of = nee The cost of the a 
education, and the meeting of the northern branch executive of ent but exclud- } cate 
the California State Federation of Teachers. The latter group , sa urnals was less 7" 
concurred in a statement adopted by the southern branch executive than $195 St. Louis locals feel a 
. on the necessity of maintaining educational standards during the that 1 commend noi gre 
present national emergency. Miss Dodds also discussed plans for a - —_ “~s = 
local membership campaign with G. C. Jones, chairman of the iluable 1 wet ontace me 
organization committee of Local 61. over 8 wit ita comparatively - 
low cost 4 sale 
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AFT Fights for Labor Courses 


Union teachers of California have long ad- 
vocated courses in jabor history and problems as 
an essential part of the high school curriculum. A 
step toward the realization of this aim was taken 
in 1941 when the convention of the California 
Federation of Labor passed a resolution in favor 
of such high school courses. Another step was 
the preparing by a committee on educational 
policies of the California Federation of Teachers 
of a sample course, to be elective in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. The next step should be the 
establishment of such experimental courses in 
the high schools themselves, with a later exten- 


sion to the junior high schools. 


In planning a labor course it is necessary to 
have a clear understanding of its purpose and the 
means by which that purpose can best be achieved. 
To be effective, a labor course should not be a 
propaganda vehicle for union theories but, rather, 
a means by which students (many of whom will 
be the children of laborers) can become acquaint- 
ed, first, with the local scene and then, through 
collateral reading, with the larger field of labor 


history and problems. 


To do all this successfully the aims and methods 
of the course must be specific, both in definition 
and execution. There must be a planned pro- 


gram of local observation and a directed use of 


Detroit Wins $2, 


DETROIT’S Local 231 scored on December 9 
whe! the poara « eqaucation went on rect rd fo! a 
singie Saia gu the maximunr and minimum to 
be set betore september, 1943 Pay boosts totaling 
$2,000,000 were included in the budget for 1942-43, 
with the inderstanding that these increases would ap- 
pl on a rey -d schedule to be worked out late 

The board furt! esolved to peution the city coun- 
cil for consideration of wage and salary increases for 
school employes for the latte: half of the current year 

From the longe: ange, Detroit Local 231 counts 
as its most important victor to date the board s 
commitment to the single salary schedul The exist- 
ing double schedule, under which elementary teachers 


are paid a maximum of $2400 a year, while inter- 
mediate and high school eachers of identical qualif va- 
tions (and sometimes, as in the seventh and eighth 
grades, teaching identical courses of study reach a 
maximum of $2800, has been an object of attack by 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers since its organiza- 
tion. Every threat to the maintenance of the existing 


salary schedule (whether directed at eliminating the 
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00,000 Pay Boost 


library materials, Wherever possible, expeditions 
should be made to labor, building trades, and 
employers councils; to the headquarters of the 
local co-operatives; to employment agencies and 
the gathering places of the unemployed; and 
to the local offices of the labor relations board 
and the social security administration. Many 
school libraries have not given attention to the 
building up of adequate sections on labor and 
teachers, in general, will have to co-operate with 
school librarians in increasing constantly the 
available supply of books and pamphlets on this 
important subject. The usual classroom pro- 
cedure of textbook-lecture-recitation is insufficient. 
A large part of the time should be devoted to 
oral reports by the students, based on their own 
observations and their reading of supplementary 
materials. 

The local labor organizations should prove of 
valuable aid. A reservoir of labor opinion exert- 
ing pressure on the local school board and ad- 
ministration will help in acquiring funds for 
enlarging the school library and in providing 
for adequate mimeographing and other necessary 
equipment and services. Given such backing, 
the Union teacher should have no trouble in 
working out successfully the technical details of 
his labor course. 


L. S. GERLOUGH 
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annual step-ups or shortening the school year) and 


every discussion of working conditions (class size, sick 


leave, or teacher load) has been seized by Local 231 


as an occasion to argue the essential injustice of the 


differential between elementary and secondary 


salaries 
Iwo years ago, and a year ago, when the board 
of education turned down the Union’s proposal for 


1 


including in the budget a request for funds to raise 


elementary teachers to the secondary level, it did so 
with express recognition of the injustice of the prin- 
ciple. Superintendent Frank Cody, nearing retirement 
and long “king-pin’” in Detroit schools, declared he 
had favored the single schedule for more than twenty 
years—since before the present double schedule had 
been adopted. Lately board members commonly speak 
of the underpaid elementary teacher 

Last spring, Local 231 called for “general upward 
revision” of the salary schedule. The board agreed 
to confer on the subject. In September the Union 
launched a monthly publication, announcing its own 


state-authorized two-day Institute and its salary pro- 





(TOP ADDIE L. WEBER, PRESI- 
dent of the New Jersey Federation of 
Teachers, presents thirteen AFT mem- 
bers with checks which teachers won 
in a court decision handed down Sep- 
tember 17, 1941. See “American Teach- 
er,’ December, 1941, “The Case of 
Thirteen Teachers.” Looking on at left 
is John Connors, AFT organizer. 
(MIDDLE) OFFICERS OF LOCAL 
464, Private Teachers, Chicago, wel- 
come Dr. Kurt Lewin (second from 
right), distinguished psychologist from 
the University of Iowa, to the Francis 
Parker School. Lewin spoke on_ the 
nature of democratic educational groups 
(BOTTOM THE EXECUTIVI 
Council of the Indiana Council of Teach- 
ers Unions at its meeting at Purdue 
University, November 8, 1941 

Seated (left to right): Pearl Bell, 
East Chicago; Charlotte Russell, Past 
Secretary of the Chicago Teachers 
Union, representing John Fewkes as 
Vice-President of the AFT; Willard 
Tormohlen, Vice-President of the In- 
diana Council of Teachers Unions, 
Gary; J. C. Harger, President of the 
Indiana Council of Teachers Unions, 
Indianapolis; Russell W Adams, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Indiana Council 
of Teachers Unions, Gary; Eileen John- 
son, Chairman of the Publicity Com- 


mittee; Martha Sanovic, East Chicago. 


Standing (left to right): ]. J]. Bailey, 
Anderson; Ray Sherman Anderson ; 
Geneva Williams, East Chicago; Opel 
Marquardt, Calumet Township; J. P 
Lahr, Indianapolis; John E. Farmer, 
Hammond ; Carl Upson, Past President 
of the Indiana Council; Howard Lind- 
sey, Anderson; M. O. Hawbaker, South 
Bend; Jesse Huntzinger, Anderson : 
M. A. Verkuilen, Gary; Arthur Sluy- 
ter, Chairman, Defense Committee : 
Elgin Todd, Anderson: and George ( 
Bronson Newcastle. Indiana. 
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posals: a new single salary schedule of $1700 to $3300 In 


($1900 to $3500 for 


lent), and for 1942-43 a $200 salary 


resent the first step toward the new maxima 


sentiment for a percentage increase 
the schedule’) was snowed under 
teachers. 

In the 


even the moribund company 
Beset 


closing weeks of the 
union, 


sociation, took on life with 


port of union proposals, a specially 


of the Association 


the fight was 


committee 


won with proposals 


way different from the Union's 


Local 231 


board of 


went into the 


education with four 


something for evervone for next 


that 


, 


(3) to make that boost apply on 


“something 


that is, to commit the board to 


sion; and (4 


a masters degree or its equiva- 


increase to rep- In the 


“and never mind 


among 


two-veal 
the Teachers As- 
demands for 
appointed 
came out on the day will 


in no 


budget 
objectives: | to get 
vear: Z to get 
distributed as equitably 
bette: 
“general upward revi- 


to establish the single 


estimating 


Sporadic but not all, of 
everyone was 
classroom 

held in 
campaign, 
salaries; and a 
sup- 
teachers 


salary ter, 


important teachers with 


once to the secondary 


sessions of the Detroit 


) 


as possible; AFT 
schedule, 
facilities, 


salary schedule. 


these 
boards decisions, the 
what it 
provided in the 
quests to city officials; the 


abevance 


resolution in favor of the single 
schedule was formally, 

beginning 
receive $1600 instead of $1400: and elementary 


teachers 
Union membership grows apace 
teachers get an increase in 


organization 


already 


objectives the Union gave first 


place to the fourth request, second place to the third 


Union gained much, 


went after: “Something fo: 


board’s budget re- 
manner of distribution was 
reached 


an oral agreement was 


among board members for general upward revision of 


salary 


Implementing the lat- 


1942 


passed 
service in September, 


master’s degree will advance at 
S¢ hedule 

salaries are due to move upward 
Hamtramck Union 
salaries Demands for 


in the outlying municipalities of 


the Detroit metropolitan district tax Local 231's meager 


strained by local activities and a 


high-powered local organizational campaign. 





EAST CHICAGO. IND 


5 | In the 


its mimeographed 


November issue of 


East 


Local 511 sets 


Chicago 
Teacher, forth the 
benefits derived from belonging to 
The headed 
Organized and the Unor- 
part that 


in 1937 


the Union article is 


“The 
ganized and 


Says in 


teachers who organized 


granted a salary schedule in 
1938. and 
increases in 

March the 
of education voted to put all teach- 


rightful 


were 
April, 


have 


since that time 


received salaries 


each veal Last board 


ers (except ten) at thei 
places on the salary schedule On 
the other hand, for two years the 


principals and have 


supervisors 
asked for and been refused a salary 
schedule \ 


that 


request of the nurses, 


who feel their services on 


Saturday morning are unnecessary, 
work week 


In the 


to be put on a five-day 


has also been denied 


meantime the salary schedule com- 


mittee of Loca! 511 is looking 


toward the elimination of “‘pla- 
teaus,’ that is the passing of several 
years before increments are granted 


to teachers. 
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CLEVELAND, 
ter O'Donnell was 
man of the committee of the Ohio 
which 


adopted by 


O. — Wal- 
chair- 
Federation of Teachers 
drafted the 
the 1941 Ohio State 
Labo: instructing the 


resolution 
Federation of 


Convention 


JANUARY, 1942 


officers of that organization to take 


immediate steps looking the 


establishment of labor institutes for 


workers’ education at the summer 


schools of the various state uni- 


versities. A second resolution urged 


the inclusion in school curricula of 
information concerning the social 


and labor legislation of recent 


vears 
chairman 


James Dunn is 


tenure defense committee set 
the executive council of the 
Federation of Teachers to se 


AFI 


the Continuing 


teachers receive justice 
Contracts 
fought by 


which is being 


Ohio s<hool boards Local 


itself ponsoring a case to 


whether that law will protect the 

narried teachers 

* a * 
IND The 


been aft- 


tenure of 


4 GARY, 


Teachers 


Gary 
Union has 
ranging a forum on the totalitarian 

Speakers 
afhliations 
Federation 
Associations (of 
NEA are 


lead- 


menace to education 


made available through 


with the International 
of Educational 


AFT and the 


disc ussion 


which the 
members) are the 
ers 

Ihe Gary Union has more than 
80 per 


S¢ hool 


cent of the local public 


teachers as members Gary 


clerks 


membership of al- 


school nurses and have af- 


filiated with a 


most 100 per cent 


The Co- 
] Cat h- 


1iocal 


COLUMBUS, O 
538 | | 


imbus Classroom 


ers Association petitioned the 


school board for a 5 per cent 


restoration to basic salary al- 


though the attorney for the local 


company union, paid as a full-time 
expert, said no 


ble , the 


per cent 


increase Was possi- 


14 


board granted one of 


successful in 
Ruth 
physician at University 
board Pre- 


John had been an ap 


Lo« al 538 also was 
electing its candidate, Dr 
St. John, 
School, to the 


viously Dr. St 


S¢ hool 


pointee to the board to fill an un 
expired term. She 


with the AFT in 


had co-operated 
a health surve of 
That hes 


the ( olumbus schools 


activity was appreciated was shown 


by the fact that she won the elec- 
several thousand votes 

Ohio locals 
part in the fall elections was 
458, Ohio State University, 


co-operated 


tion by 


Among othe: taking 
Lo« al 
which 
liberal and labor 
Carl 


director of the 


with 


to clect Hutchinson, 


Ohio 


known 


groups 
educational 
Farm Bureau and nationally, 
SC hool 


co-operative leader, to the 


board. 


337 


for almost a 


* * * 


ERIE, PA The Erie 


Federation of Teachers has 


vear been working to 


achieve a five-point program. Two 
of its aims have been accomplished 


extra pay for extra work and ad 
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justment of the elementary play- to make the following requests 243 MADISON, WIS The 
ground situation. The three points (1) regular conferences; (2) tenth Vocational School Teachers 
not yet effected are: increments for year salary increment for ele- Union of this city has solved the 
all teac hers to meet the rising cost mentary teachers; and (3) the res- problem of getting members to 
of living; a five-day sick leave to toration of the 7% per cent of basic meetings b holding luncheon 
accumulate to thirty days in a six- salary The first point was readily meetings in the school Attend 
year period; and objective criteria granted, board members saying the ance is hich at the meetings of the 
for all teachers who wish to qualify Uniyn could confer with them local, whose membership comprises 
for administrative positions. whenever it wished. The two re- 100 per cent of the faculty 
* * * maining points were taken under Officers for 1941-42 are O. I. , 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Members’ consideration, with no final con- | 
| Melby, president Enid Curran, 
of the Chicago Teachers Union clusion being reached However, heieeatitindn and Charles Johnson, | 
co-operated with and participated the Union was assured that all euatimenee 
in the annual meeting of the Illinois available funds would be used for n + + 
Education Association held in Chi- restoration of basic salaries 
cago, December 29 to 31 A fund of $1,000 is being raised 246 CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
Union officers, Miss Taggart, by the Illinois State Federation of The Chattanooga Labor 
chairman of the finance committee, Teachers for defense of teachers World commented editorially on 
and four members of the grievance dismissed for insufficient cause. Such the community service rendered by 
committee of the Chicago Federa- cases are expected to be numerous Local 246 when it sponsored in : 
tion of Labor met with the Chicago because this is the crucial year be- that city the appearance of John 
Board of Education, Superintendent fore the tenure law goes into effect Il. Whitaker, lecturer and veteran f 
William H. Johnson, and other ad- and the Federation wants to be pre- correspondent of the Chicago Datly t 
ministration officials in November pared for any contingency. News 
t 
. 
0 
AFT Thri in Birmingh Alal : 
rives in ir min? am, AlaDpDama 4 
“ 
563 BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Present  condi- Officers of Local 563 have conferred with " 
tions are conducive to the growth of Local individual members of the board of education a 
963. Birmingham is not a cheap place in which and in general their presentation of teachers ir 
to live at any time, and the present rise in prices problems has met with sympathetic understand- c 
is making it increasingly difficult for teachers there ing. The officers have also met with the city al 
to exist on the meager salaries many of them re commission to ask for an increased school e 
ceive As a result, teachers who hitherto scorned budget. In this endeavor the Union has been 4 
“labor organizations’ have had a change of heart helped by the Birmingham Trades Council 
—or mind—and have joined the Union which has brought pressure to bear on_ the 
The local has been alert to the opportunity at commission until it seems probable something 
hand. With the permission of the school super- will be done about school finances. 
intendent it has sent literature and mimeographed In the state treasury there is a surplus of ap- 
letters with membership applications attached to proximately $1,950,000, which the education 
every school in the Birmingham system Federa- forces are trving to get. for the schools Before 
tion members have also been in touch with non this can be effected it will be necessary to call a 
Union teachers and “flying squadrons” are being special session of the legislature to vote on the 
sent out to address afternoon teachers’ mectings matter, and Governor Dixon seems reluctant to 
No formal talks are made, but the advantages of do this. However he is being urged by many 
belonging to the AFT are made plain and questions groups to call the session and the Union is hopeful 
concerning the Union are invited. that the money eventually will go to the schools 
One of the most successful meetings was that of | The sum is too small to do much toward improving 
November 27 when Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary- the financial plight of Alabama schools, but it 
treasurer of the AFT, spoke on “Labor, Education, will help somewhat. Local 563 looks forward 
and Democracy,” treating his subject from the hopefully to the future, confident that with the 
local, national, and international viewpoint. About co-operation of the Birmingham Trades Council 
350 persons attended this meeting, including Su- and the Alabama Federation of Labor the untiring 
perintendent Glenn, Assistant Superintendent Banks, efforts of its own increasing membership will 
Stanton E. Smith, AFT vice-president, officers of | make those who hold the state’s purse strings feel 
the trades council, and the state federation of the need of more money for the schools of 
labor and a great many interested teachers. Alabama. ELLEN FLAUTT 
—~ 
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Teachers Hit by Price Increases 


Wholesale commodity prices have increased nearly 
50 per cent in the past two years. According to the 
Associated Press Weighted Wholesale Price Index of 
35 Commodities compiled from the daily market re- 
ports of the Milwaukee Sentinel, the average rise in 
commodity wholesale prices from August, 1939, to 
September, 1941, amounted to 45.7 per cent. ‘The in- 
crease was relatively gradual and slight (8.2 per cent) 
in the first 12 months of this period, but from August, 
1940, to September, 1941, it covered the remaining 
37.5 per cent. 

At the close of November, there was no end in 
sight for this spectacular ascent in prices. A price- 
fixing bill, proposed by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson in July of 1941, was passed by the House 
of Representatives the final week in November, after 
being stalled in committee until November 25. In 
the delay from July to November, prices continued 
their upward flight. 

TEACHER PROBLEM 

What do these facts mean for teachers? The 
teacher is a consumer, requiring approximately the 
same amounts of food, clothing, and shelter as do 
other consumers—to say nothing of insurance, medical 
and dental attention, transportation, savings, and an 
occasional bit of recreation. The teacher is also a 
worker, and wages and working conditions are of as 
much interest and concern to teachers as they are for 
any other group of working people. His interests 
include some sort of effective regulation of price in- 
creases, so that he will not be forced to see his stand- 
ard of living slashed weekly, and even daily. 


However, even if prices are to remain at present 
levels, the purchasing power of the teacher's salary in 
December, 1941, unless he has received an increase 
during the past year is greatly reduced from that of 
December, 1940. Indeed, as pointed out in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Madison Teacher, the purchasing 
value of his salary is below that of 1933, when salary 
waivers and salary cuts were very generally in effect. 
Obviously, the situation for the low-salaried teacher 
is an extremely serious one. If he was able only to 
strike a precarious financial balance in 1939-40, he 
has little chance to meet even the most vital needs of 
himself and his family in 1941. Health and morale 
are certain to be jeopardized by financial pressure. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

Some practical methods of meeting this situation, 
properly described as an emergency, have developed 
within recent months in Wisconsin, as well as in other 
states. The schoo. board of Superior approved a 
budget restoring all employes’ salaries to schedule, 
and including an emergency appropriation that would 
make possible a general 4 per cent increase in wages 
for all school employes. The Racine School Board 
has received an especial appropriation from the city 
council for an additional $25,000 in the next year’s 
budget to provide for blanket salary increases to school 
employes. Other school boards have provided for a 
“cost of living bonus,” which would not change the 
salary schedule where one was in effect, but would 
serve at least in part to enable the teacher to keep 
up with the steep increase in the cost of living. (Re- 
printed from the December MADISON TEACHER.) 





MAYWOOD, ILL.—As a timely service to 
57 | the communities in which it works, the West 
Suburban Teachers Union has organized a public 
forum of four numbers to bring important speakers 
before the people and to encourage participation 
in the discussion of vital topics. On December 3 
John T. Whitaker spoke on “Rome, Berlin, and 
Moscow,” and on January 13 Enrique de Lozada 
on “South America Faces North.” February 25 
Louis Adamic will speak on “This Crisis Is an 
Opportunity,” and on March 24 ‘Captain John 
Craig on “Across the World and Underseas.” 

As an initial step in this direction, the Union 
last spring presented Clifton M. Utley in a speech 
in the auditorium of J. Sterling Morton High 
School in Cicero. Public response was so gratify- 
ing that it seemed wise to enlarge the project this 
year. Those in the forum committee are Eleanor 
Lonek, of Proviso, chairman; Harry Stegman, of 
Proviso, treasurer; Muriel Lochbihler, Berwyn; 
S. G. Kosinski, Morton High School ; Adolph Svec 





John T. Whitaker Speaks at Union Forum 


and Grace Boetcher, Cicero; and Florence I, Otis, 
Proviso, in charge of publicity. 

The first two lectures were scheduled to be held 
in the Proviso High School Auditorium in May- 
wood; the last two, in the J. Sterling Morton 
High School Auditorium, Austin Boulevard and 
Twenty-fourth Street, Cicero. Since the project is 
for service and not to make money, the price for 
the entire course is $1.00 plus ten cents tax. As 
a special accommodation to high school children, 
separate tickets for the two lectures in each school 
are available at fifty-five cents, including tax. 

Several other local organizations have co-operated 
in the selling of tickets. In Maywood, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women and the 
Twentieth Century Women’s Club assisted; in 
Cicero, the Educational Council. Public response 
is gratifying ; a week before the first lecture, more 
than three-fourths of the season tickets available 
had been sold. Local papers have co-operated by 
carrying stories and pictures. 
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Ethics for Union Teachers 
RECENTLY one of my former students who is 


now secretary of one of the larger AFT locals 
wrote to the national office stating that the local 
had appointed a committee to study practical 
ethics of union teachers and requesting that I 
write a statement of my own views on this sub- 
ject. This statement, of course, does not rep- 
resent an official code of ethics of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, but is merely a 
personal statement. 
I 
The first duty of a union teacher is to teach 
efficiently in the classroom. The public schools 
of America were established for the children of 
the nation, and the interests of the child should 
always be placed first. 
II 
Under conditions of war or other emergency, 
teachers should assume responsibility for the 
safety and welfare of the pupils and should 
never abandon a post until all pupils have been 
properly cared for. 
Ill 
The good teacher conducts himself or her- 
self in such a way that the classroom becomes 
a model of democratic government. The au- 
thority vested in a teacher’s position should 
never be used to create a dictatorship within 
the classroom. Democracy is best taught as it 
is lived in the classroom. 
IV 
The good teacher will respectfully but firmly 
demand that he or she be treated by his or het 
superiors as a member of a democratic society. 
The authority vested in the position of a super- 
visor, principal, or superintendent should never 
be used to create a dictatorship within a teach- 
ing faculty. Democracy can be taught effi- 
ciently only by those who live in an atmosphere 
of democracy, 
V 
The good teacher will report any grievance to 
the proper authorities of the professional or- 
ganization of his or her fellow workers which 
has the democratic right to protect the interests 
of all members of the group. No teacher should 





be required or permitted to carry on individual 
collective bargaining with his employer. 
VI 
The use of the Union for personal political 
purposes and for personal advancement or for 
secking and creating positions for the good of 
the individual rather than for the good of the 
school is emphatically to be condemned. How- 
ever. the advancement of union leaders, who 
have demonstrated their ability and leadership 
through union activities, to positions when va- 
cancies legitimately exist, should be encouraged 
and professionally approved. The advance- 
ment of capable and devoted union teachers 
to executive positions is an important method 
of extending democracy in education. 
Vil 
Union teachers in America should strive for 
the goal which has been attained by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England, that is, 
no teacher will accept the position of a teacher 
who has been unfairly or unjustly dismissed. 
Vill 
Any teacher who atiempts to advance him- 
self by undermining another teacher for the 
purpose of securing his position should be con- 
sidered too dishonorable to deserve the name 
of “teacher” and should be ostracized by the 
profession. 
IX 
The good teacher will employ the scientific 
method in ali matters related to the educative 
process. Actions taken and statements made 
should always be based upon careful research 
and reliable information rather than upon un- 
founded rumors and false reports. 
X 
Any teacher who accepts a position with or- 
ganized interests opposing the public schools 
for selfish reasons and thus uses his knowledge 
of the profession to destroy the public schools 
rather than to improve them is a traitor to his 
profession. 
XI 
The good teacher will in- 


, terpret the school not merely 
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tion for life but as an impor- 
tant part of life itself and will 
attempt to make this part of 
the child’s life happy as well 
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AFL’s Program for the War 


I HAVE JUST ATTENDED a most challeng- 
ing and inspiring meeting. It was a meeting in 
Washington on December 16 of the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor and all af- 
filiated national and international unions 

The meeting was called by President William 
Green to formulate a labor policy for the war. 
On the basis of a report already prepared by 
the Executive Council those in attendance de- 
liberated throughout the day and issued their 


own declaration of policy 


The general spirit and outlook of the con- 
ference were well expressed by Secretary 
George Meany in the morning session He 


stated that the first lovalty of labor must be to 
the nation ; the second, to the union. He pointed 
out further that the very existence of the free 
labor movement, of which we are a part, de- 
pends upon the defeat of the Axis powers and 
the victory of our democracy. This is axio- 
mati 

The declaration of policy, which was finally 
adopted unanimously, is both enlightened and 
public-spirited. It is statesmanship of the highest 
orde) I want to direct attention here to three 


of its major provisions 


FIRST, THE DECLARATION CALLS FOR 
an end to “the destructive rivalry in organiza- 
tion that has beset the American labor field for 
the past few years,” pointing out that “such 
rivalries and jurisdictional conflicts have no 
place in an emergency such as faces America 
and the world today It states then that “we, 
therefore, renew our offer for unity in the labor 
movement.” Let us all hope that this unity 


will be achieved and achieved quickly 


SECOND, THE DECLARATION CALLS 
for the voluntary assumption of a “no-strike” 
policy by all divisions and types of labor. 
“While we regret repressive labor legislation and 
insist upon the preservation of the essential 
democratic right of workers to cease work col- 
lectively as a last and final resort,” it says, “we 


nevertheless pledge ourselves to forego the ex- 
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ercise of this right during the war emergency 
and to prefer submission of pending differences 
with employers to approved facilities and pro- 
cesses for voluntary mediation, conciliation, and 


arbitration.” 


THIRD, THE DECLARATION CALLS FOR 
the creation of a “War Labor Board similar 
to that which functioned so successfully during 
the last world war he guiding principle for 
the operation of this board should be that 
“neither labor nor management should take ad- 
vantage ol such an agency to prosecute either’s 
advantages at the expense of the other’s.” The 
declaration refuses, moreover, to recognize a 


valid distinction between “defense” and “non- 


defense” industries. “We hold,” it states, “that 
the work and service of all our people are in- 
extricably interwoven and involved whether en- 
gaged directly in war or defense work or 
whether applied to the necessities. safety, com- 


fort, or convenience of our civilian population.” 


The conference was closed very fittingly by 
an address by President Green in which he 
made reference to the task of winning the 
peace “At the end of this war,” he said, “we 
must write the best peace that was ever written 
We must write into that peace guarantees of 
everlasting security for all the peoples of the 
world. Labor must be represented at the con- 


‘) 


ference table 


I left this conference more profoundly con- 
vinced than ever before that teachers must 
stand with labor. Only in this way.can we 
work most effectively for the building of that 
better world which is the goal of all democrati 


education. 


I left this conference also with the thought 
that the American Federation of Teachers 
should proceed at once to the formulation of a 
policy on its role and on the role of education 
for the period of the war and the period of 
world reconstruction to follow. Because of the 
relation of our organization with labor we are 


in a. peculiarly strong posi- 
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this question appears elsewhere 


in this issue of the AMERICAN 





TEACHER magazine. 
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[Teach Democracy Now!” | 
THE GREAT LAW 
OF OUR LAND 
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ml A Text-Workbook on 
the U. S. Constitution 


Now the { s Constitution 
can nave U meaning to 
you classes Here is 
workbook, costing onl, 
which contains a_ special 
simplified ewriting of » 
Constitution n vords 
elementary and 
school pupils can 
and provides prac 
‘rcises to insure 
rehension of the im 
portant parts of this ! Law of Our Land.”’ 
This book has been used experimentally with 
several thousand pupils, and has the enthusiastic 
approval of leading educators and civic organiza- 
tions Order it now for any class in grades 6 
and up. Guarantee for your pupils an understand 
ing of the Bill of Rights and all other important 
parts of the Constitution. 
Price: 15c each, plus postage quantities of 10 
or more; smaller quantities, 20c each, postpaid. 


*se*** MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY :----- 


American Education Press, In 
100 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio A T-J-42 
Please send me copies of the new text- 
workbook on the U. S. Constitution. The Great Law 
of Our Land, at the price shown above. 
I inclose payment. [] Send C.O.D. 
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